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HAD THE MASSORITES THE CRITICAL INSTINCT? 


By Pror. Wituis J. Beecuer, D. D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary. 


[t now appears that the so-called textus receptus of the New Testa- 
ment was very far from being the best text attainable. It sufficiently 
preserved the New Testament to transmit its meaning for popular use. 
The moral and religious teachings drawn from it were the same that 
would have been drawn from a more exact text; but an exact text it 
was not. 


Is the Massoretic text of the Old Testament similarly inexact? No 
question more important than this now confronts the student of the 
Hebrew sacred books. This question is far more vital in regard to the 
Old Testament than it ever was in regard to the New, for at least two 
reasons. First, the so-called text of the New Testament never was such 
except in name. The textus receptus of no two editors was alike; and 
every editor had emendations to propose even on his own version of it. 
On the other hand, the Massoretic text has been for ages a genuine text- 
us receptus of the Old Testament. And secondly, if this textus receptus 
be not an exact text, we have little hope of ever possessing a text that 
is exact. 

This article does not propose to discuss the whole question whether 
our present text is exact, but only to examine a single bearing of a single 
branch of the evidence. The branch of the evidence to be thus consid- 
ered, is that of the Massoretic tradition. This is to be examined solely as 
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to its bearing on the inquiry whether the men through whom our present 
text has come down to us, were men who appreciated the importance of 
textual exactness. Until some time after the introduction of printing 
into Europe, most copyists of the various Greek texts certainly acted on 
the theory that textual accuracy was of little importance, compared with 
the handing down of the literary contents of the text; and this habit of 
theirs is the most fruitful of the sources of textual corruptions. 

That the scribes who handed down the Old Testament must all the 
more have held to the same view is now very generally assumed. Is 
this assumption well founded? It is at least a natural assumption on the 
part of Christian scholars whose gymnastic training was chiefly drawn 
from the Greek and Roman classics. If the texts of our distinctively 
Christian sacred books have suffered through the lack of critical exact- 
ness in their transmission, much more, we are apt to think, must the text 
of what many are in the habit of regarding as the older and inferior 
scriptures have suffered in the same way. If copyists were careless as 
to the ipsissima verba of those most elegant productions, the Greek clas- 
sics, much more, we naturally assume, must they have been careless as 
to the ipsissima verba of any other texts. To be sure, this is not reason- 
ing. It is mere suggestion, or mere prejudice. Probably very few 
scholars are conscious of having been influenced by it. But what better 
reason can be assigned for the opinion now so prevalent, that the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament must have undergone the same processes of 
corruption with the different Greek texts? Among the hundreds of 
thousands who have embraced this opinion, how many can sustain it by 
any stronger argument than the assumption that any infelicity which has 
befallen the New Testament and the Greek classics, must, in yet greater 
degree, have befallen all other scriptures and all other classics ? 


Evidently it is conceivable that there may have been Hebrew copy- 
ists, whose habits in these matters differed from the usual habits of the 
Greek copyists. One who is accustomed to reproach the Israelites with 
superstitious adherence to the letter of the Scriptures, to the neglect of 
their spirit, must of course admit that this care for the letter may have 
characterized them in the transmission of the Scriptures, as well as in 
the use of them. And one who takes a higher view of Israelitish char- 
acter will have no difficulty in supposing that the Israelite scribe may 
have been more enlightened than the Greek copyist in regard to the im- 
portance of transmitting not merely the literary contents of a work, but 
its exact text. 
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This is what may have been. We turn to the facts, and ask what 
actually has been. Were the men who handed down the Old Testament 
text capable of appreciating literal exactness in a text, as well as its liter- 
ary value? If this question is answered in the negative, it is pretty de- 
cisive as against the minute trustworthiness of our present text. If it is 
answered in the affirmative, its relations to the other evidence in the case 
give it great weight in the opposite scale. 


Using the term ‘‘ Massorite,’’ to describe not only the comparatively 
late Massorites who wrote out our text with its present vowels and other 
points, but also their predecessors who compiled the Massorah, and their 
predecessors who handed down the materials out of which the Massorah 
was compiled, we find a sufficient answer to our question in the Masso- 
retic traditions that are within our reach. The most accessible portions 
ot the Massoretic work, are found in the points and foot-notes of our com- 
mon Hebrew Bibles. The facts essential to our purpose are mostly con- 
tained in these, and are very familiar. 


In the writing down of the vowels, the Massorites were not content 
to express merely the full vowel sounds, as is done in most languages ; 
but undertook to note the minute shades and variations of sound repre- 
sented by the compound Sh‘vas and Pattah-furtive. If we were directly 
arguing from this in favor of the trustworthiness of their text, we might 
be met by some one who should challenge the phonographic accuracy of 
their work, or even its accuracy as a means of distinguishing words and 
parts of speech. In order to see the whole bearing of the fact in hand 
upon all questions as to the Old Testament text, we should have to 
investigate these points. But we do not need to do this in order to see 
that the Massorites had in their minds the conception of the importance 
of minute accuracy in the transmission of even the accessories of the 
Scripture text. If we should admit that, in carrying out their concep- 
tion, they failed phonographically ; or if we should even admit that they 
were not entirely successful in representing the true structure and mean- 
ing of the words in some passages, this would not at all invalidate the 
conclusion, that they had in mind the conception of a transmission of a 
text more minutely accurate than has been attempted in the case of other 
works. That they had this conception, is proved by the mere fact that 
they made the attempt to realize it, whether they were entirely success- 
ful in the attempt or not. 

Some of the minute variations in vocalization justify the same con- 
clusion. Hundreds of instances of these may be found in so accessible & 
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book as Green’s Hebrew Grammar, in the fine print connected with the 
verb paradigms. How does it happen, for example, that the form which 
would regularly be May is FVIYiT in Josh. 7:7, (being here marked 
with the note ‘So it ought to be “> while it is elsewhere May? In 
all these cases, an induction of the mass of instances proves to ‘us that 
there was a rule for the voralization. 

We should expect, therefore, to find all the cases which fall under 
the rule conformed to it. But this is not the case. A multitude of vari- 
ations from each rule are preserved. Many of them are annotated, and 
thus shown to have been handed down by design. Apparently most of 
them were handed down by design whether annotated or not. In gen- - 
eral, they are very inconvenient, and utterly without significance, so far 
as the contents of the text are concerned. Is it possible to account for 
them otherwise than as the attempt of somebody to transmit all the shades. 
of the traditional pronunciation of the text? As long as the language 
was a living language, these variations of sound would, of course, be con- 
stantly coming into existence. When the language ceased to be living, 
and was handed down chiefly by oral instruction, these established vari- 
ations would still be handed down. When the attempt was made to. 
write the vowels, they would be written as they had been traditionally 
pronounced. The variations as now existing show that the Massorites, 
as a matter of fact, were guided by the aim of preserving the traditional 
pronunciation. Had they followed general rules, and their own judg- 
ment thereon, they would have made all these instances uniform. Here, 
again, the question is not whether they succeeded in the attempt, so that 
we can now be sure that our present variations in the points accurately 
- represent the variations that were current while Hebrew was still a living 
tongue. It is enough for our purpose, that the Massorites evidently 
made this attempt, and in making it, showed themselves to be possessed 
of a conception of accuracy of text more minute than even that of our 
modern textual critics. 

The same distinct conception of the importance of never changing 
even a letter of the text appears in the well-known mode of procedure in 
the emendatory notes called Q:ri. The critics who devised this plan 
may or may not have been otherwise competent, but they at least had a 
distinct idea of the importance of textual exactness. 


The notes at the close of the books show the same thing. That at 
the end of the book of Isaiah says, for example, that the number of the 
verses of Isaiah is 1295, that their mnemonic sign is the word FY ON in — 
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Ezek. 20:41; and that the middle verse is Is. 23:21. This is evidently 
a mechanical device of securing accuracy in the transmission of the text. 
It shows that the idea of mechanical accuracy was not foreign to the 
minds of the men who made these notes on the Old Testament books. If 
we were now undertaking to prove that they succeeded in transmitting a 
perfectly accurate text, we should have to deal with the fact that the 
number of verses now in the Isaiah is 1291 instead of 1295, while the 
middle verse still is the one designated in the note. But however any 
one may explain the discrepancy, it does not change the demonstration 
of the fact that the men through whom this text came had clearly in mind 
the notion that the transmission of a text, as distinguished from the 
transmission of its meaning, was a thing so important that it was neces- 
sary to guard it with all possible devices for testing its accuracy. 

In the Pentateuch and the Psalms, these devices are more numerous 
and minute. If, for example, any one will read the foot-notes on Lev. 
8:7, 10:16, 11:42, 16:8, (some copies), he will find the middle word and 
the middle letter of the Pentateuch designated, as well as its middle 
verse; and in addition to all this class of checks, he will find indicated 
the exact position in the column, and in the line, into which certain 
words ought to fall, as the copyist reaches them in his work. 

There is no need to specify further. It would not be a very labo- 
rious task for a Hebrew student to read through the notes of the Hebrew 
Bible, and thus familiarize himself with all the items of this sort. They 
are also mentioned more or less fully in the Bible dictionaries and books 
of reference. For the present purpose, we only need to get them suffi- 
ciently in mind to appreciate clearly their bearing on the one question in 
hand, as differing from all other questions concerning the Hebrew text. 
The proof from them that the men who originated and used them had a 
clear idea, at least, of the immense value of textual exactness, amounts 
not only to high probability, but to practical demonstration repeated 
over and over. 

But how far back is the ground covered by this proof? It guarantees _ 
the intention of the copyists as far back as it goes; but does it go far 
enough back to be of decisive value ? 

Confessedly it covers the time back to several centuries before the 
introduction of printing into Europe. That is to say, for several centuries 
during which the Greek texts were being handed down through men who 
appreciated the importance of their contents, but not that of an exact 
text; the Old' Testament text was handed down by men who appreciated 
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the importance of both. This fact destroys ail the presumptions and 
analogies that might otherwise exist against the view that the Hebrew 
text was always handed down with the same appreciation of the value of 
textual exactness. Since this difference between the Hebrew scribes and 
the copyists of the Greek writings actually existed for hundreds of years, 
during which the two were transmitted side by side, it may possibly al- 
ways have existed. Indeed, it thus becomes very likely that it always 
existed. 


Again, our proof confessedly covers the ground to a point of time 
antecedent to the writing of the vowels. The conception of the written 
vowels preceded the writing of them. Many of the notes are much older 
than the written vowels. Our proof, therefore, covers the Massoretic 
text as now voweled and accented, and not merely the consonants of it.- 
All through the period during which the vocalization was being reduced 
to writing, and ever: since that period, as well as for some generations 
before it, the evidence we have traversed is decisive, as showing that the 
text was in the hands of men who knew how important it was that a text 
should be kept and transmitted with the minutest critical accuracy. 

Traces of the Massoretic notes are found throughout the Talmuds. 
The farther back we go, the less abundant, of course, the evidence be- 
comes. Probably, however, no one would deny that it is abundant 
enough to be decisive, back to about the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus. 


But beyond this, the later evidence must be allowed to have weight 
in determining what interpretation is to be put upon certain passages of 
the earlier evidence. When Josephus, for example, in the celebrated 
passage in his book against Apion (I. 8,), says that in all the past no one 
had dared to add anything to the sacred books, nor to take away any- 
thing from them, how are we to understand his meaning? Shall we take 
it in a strict sense, or in a vague sense? When we reflect that the con- 
ception of textual exactness presented in the Massoretic notes was cer- 
tainly held by men whose lives were, in part, contemporaneous with that 
of Josephus, we can hardly doubt that he himself was familiar with the 
same conception, or that, in this passage, he intended to present it. It 
must be that he here certainly meant to affirm that the Jews were accus- 
tomed to preserve the text of their twenty-two sacred books, neither adding 
to them nor taking from them, with an appreciation of the value of textual 
exactness altogether unknown to the Greeks. Our position does not 
depend upon the truthfulness of this affirmation. The mere tact that 
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Josephus makes the affirmation is sufficient for us, whether the affir-- 
mation itself be true or false ; for the fact that he makes it, shows that the 
idea contained in it was in his mind, and in the minds of men of his gen- 
eration, and of generations previous to it. 

In this connection, it is hardly possible to understand our Savior’s 
expression, that one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
in any sense which does not make it an allusion toa current familiar idea 
of the importance of textual exactness. 


Many generations earlier than Josephus or Jesus, in the account 
given by the so-called Aristzeus of the origination of the Septuagint, as 
that account appears in Josephus or in the extant letter of Aristzeus, the 
whole amount of the pains taken by Ptolemy is represented as being 
taken not for the purpose of securing copies of the Jewish Scriptures, but 
for that of securing authenticated accurate copies of them. The accounts 
are full of such expressions as the following, in which Demetrius offi- 
cially memorializes the King to send to Jerusalem for a copy, instead of 
taking such copies as were at hand in Alexandria. ‘‘It hath also hap- 
pened to them that they have been transcribed more carelessly than they 
ought to have been, because they have not had hitherto royal care taken 
about them. Now it is necessary that thou shouldest have accurate 
copies of them.”’ 

Here again, the only point we need to use, is that this conception of 
the need of a remarkable textual accuracy in the Old Testament, stands 
out in bold relief. Our space forbids the further citing of evidence. 
Certainly it is not difficult to prove that this conception has attended the 
transmission of the standard Old Testameut text as far back as we can 
trace the history of that transmission, and presumptively as far back as 
to the original writing of the books. To prove that this conception exist- 
ed is, of course, a different thing from showing how far it was realized 
in the actual copies that were made. but it is an important element in 
the solution of this latter question. 
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ROBERTSON SMITH’S PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. 


By Prof. Cuartes A. Brisas, D. D., 
Union Theological Seminary, N, Y. 


Considerable attention has been given to the study of the Prophets 
of Israel since the masterly work of Ewald on that subject, especially by 
Duhm, Kiiper and Reuss in Germany, Kuenen in Holland and Bruston 
in France. Misled by Rabbinical scholars of the 17th century, Christian 
scholars have given their chief attention to the /egal element in the Old 
Testament, to Moses as a law-giver and the Levitical institutions ; and 
have regarded the Prophets as mere interpreters of the Law, and have 
neglected them save so far as they could extract from them references to 
the Messiah and his work, or practical and pious reflections and maxims. 
It is now becoming more and more evident that the most important 
element in the Old Testament is the Prophetic, even in Moses himself ; 
and accordingly Biblical students are more and more giving themselves 
to this department of study. Robertson Smith has succeeded during 
the past winter in enlisting the interest of large audiences in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, in a course of 8 lectures upon the Prophets to the close 
of the 8th century B. C., including Amos, Hosea, Micah and Isaiah. 
These lectures are now given to the public in an attractive volume of 444 

pages, octavo, enriched with valuable critical notes and an index. 
Robertson Smith exhibits in this volume the same characteristic 
features of excellence and of fault that are found in his previous volume 
on the Old Testament in the Jewish Church, and which, indeed, belong 
to the character of the man as a scholar of deep spiritual earnestness, 
. evangelical fervor and supreme love of the truth, yet with a hasty im- 
petuous nature that not unfrequently jumps at conclusions and involves 
h him in inextricable tangles which a sober second thought and a more 
| cautious judgment might have avoided. In order that we may do him 
justice in the review of his important and stirring book we will first pre- 

sent the features of excellence and then those that are blameworthy. 

The lectures are excellent in that: 

(1) They set the Prophets in the frame of the history in a 
most charming style with vivid delineation in their personal peculiar- 
ities, their relations to one another and the varied circumstances of their 

times. They show that the author has thoroughly studied the Proph- 
ets from within as well as from without, and with intense sym- 
pathy of soul with them if their conceptions and their work. No one 
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can read these lectures, therefore, without forming a better conception 
of the Prophets, in that they and their work will become more real to 
his mental vision. The sentence with which the author begins his 
lectures is a golden one, ‘‘The revelation recorded in the Bible is a 
jewel which God has given us in the setting of human history.”’ 


(2) They place the religion of the Prophetsin the midst of the relig- 
ions of Canaan and the neighboring nations, compare them the one with 
the other, distinguishing the common features and eliminating those that 
are peculiar to the religion of Jehovah. While we think that the common 
features are over-rated and the peculiar features are under-estimated,—in 
the main the author is correct in his statements: ‘‘The primary differ- 
ence between the religion of Israel and that of the surrounding nations 
does not lie in the idea of a theocracy or in a philosophy of the invisible 
world, or in the external forms of religious service, but in a personal 
difference between Jehovah and other gods”’ (p. 70). ** So the just con- 
sistent will of Jehovah is the law of Israel, and it is a law which as King 
of Israel He Himself is continually administering”’ (p. 72). ‘* Under 


such trials a heathen religion which was capable of no higher hopes than 
were actually entertained by the mass of the Hebrews would have de- 
clined and perished with the fallof the nation. But Jehovah proved 
himself a true God by vindicating His sovereignty in the very events 
that proved fatal to the gods of the Gentiles ”’ (p. 69). 


(3) They seek the interpretation of the Prophets by the historico- 
critical method. ‘‘ Instead of asking at the outset what the Prophet has 
to teach us, I shall inquire what he desired to teach his own contempo- 
raries to whom his message was directly addressed”’ (p. 7). We should 
differ with the author in the application of his principle to the detailed 
passages, but we must agree with bim that this is the only safe exegetical 
method for a Biblical scholar to pursue. 


(4) They lay great stress upon the solidarity of Israel. ‘The basis 
of the prophetic religion is the conception of a unique relation between . 
Jehovah and Israel, not, be it observed, individual Israelites, but Israel as 
a national unity’ (p. 20). This important truth has been too often over- 
looked by theologians who have neglected to distinguish the various 
stages in the development of divine Revelation, and it should be justly 
emphasized. We cannot but think, however, that our author has over- 
done the emphasis in apparently excluding the individual relation 
altogether. 
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(5) They discern and set forth in a most earnest manner the deep 
spiritual character of the prophetic religion. Speaking of Amos he says: 
‘*To produce conviction of sin by an appeal to the universal conscience, 
to the known nature of Jehovah, above all to the already visible shadow 
of coming events that prove the justice of the prophetic argument, is the 
great purpose of the Prophet’s preaching” (p. 141).—‘t Hosea places 
the essence of religion in personal fidelity to Jehovah and a just con- 
ception of His covenant of love with Israel’’ (p. 176). 


(6) They correctly estimate the Prophet’s relation to Jehovah and 
the essential nature of his inspiration: ‘‘It is a special characteristic of 
the Hebrew Prophets that. they identify themselves with Jehovah’s word 
and will so completely that their personality seems often to be lost in 
His. In no Prophet is this characteristic more notable than in Hosea, 
for in virtue of the peculiar inwardness of his whole argument his very 
heart seems to throb with the heart of Jehovah. Amos became a 
Prophet when he heard the thunder of Jehovah’s voice of judgment. 
Hosea learned to speak of Jehovah’s love and of the working of that love 
in chastisement and in grace toward Israel’s infidelity, through rare ex- 
perience of his own life, through a human love spurned but not changed 
to bitterness, despised yet patient and unselfish to the end, which opened 
to him the secrets of that Heart whose tenderness is as infinite as its 
holiness”’ (p. 178).—‘‘In the experience of the greatest Prophets visions 
were of very rare occurrence. Isaiah records but one in the course of 
forty years prophetic work. As a rule the supreme religious thought 
which fills the Prophet’s soul, and which comes to him not as the result 
of argument but as a direct intuition of divine truth, an immediate 
revelation of Jehovah, is developed by the ordinary processes of the in- 
tellect”’ (p. 221). These admirable statements deserve to be well pon- 
dered. The ordinary traditional representation of Prophecy which 
makes it essentially of the nature of viséon in the ecstatic state is a low 
and degrading conception of Prophecy, deprives the Prophet of the exer- 
cise of his great faculties of soul in order to make him a mere machine in 
the hands of the deity. It is purely external and mechanical, and con- 
trary to the essential spirit of divine revelation which approaches intelli- 
gent men through chosen human intelligences of various types in order 
to reach all men in forms easily apprehended by them. The vision 
theory of Prophecy shrouds the Prophets and their utterances in mys- 
tery, and tends to allegorical interpretation and conceits of the fancy and 
imagination which have no foundation in fact. The facts of the case are 
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that God chose as the organs of his revelation the finest intellects and 
noblest spirits of Israel and not marble images or dumb beasts or half- 
witted men and women. 


* (7) They apprehend and present the Prophetic ideal: ‘‘The drama 
of divine salvation, as it is set forth by the Prophets, gives a just and 
comprehensive image of God’s working only by gathering into one focus 
what is actually spread over the course of long ages, and picturing the 
realization of the divine plan as completed in relation to a single his- 
torical crisis’ (p. 342). Ordinary interpreters of Prophecy lose them- 
selves in the mere details and seek for their realization in history, often 
forgetting that these are often but the external dress and forms in which 
the ideal of the Prophets is set for vividness and striking effect, and so 
they lose the grand lessons of Prophecy. The same faults are made with 
the representation of the Prophets as with the parables ofour Savior. 
These faults have in the main been overcome in the study of the latter, 
and it is about time that they should cease to be made in the study of 
the former. The details and the forms of Prophecy can only be under- 
stood from their central lesson, and it is supreme folly for an interpreter 
to seek for an exact correspondence of these details with the subsequent ~ 
history. 


Having presented some of the features of excellence of the book we 
will now consider its characteristic faults. These faults are: 


(1) The author gives himself without reserve to the critical school of 
Wellhausen, admitting frankly that he has derived assistance ‘‘ especially 
from the writings of my friend Prof. Wellhausen.’”’—‘‘ The writings of 
Wellhausen are the most notable contri®utions to the historical study of 
the Old Testament since the great work of Ewald, and almost every part of 

‘ the present lectures owes something to them.” This statement is the exact 
truth. The lectures have as their underlying and most influential prin- 
ciple the theory of reconstruction of Hebrew History and Literature of 
that most radical school. These lectures on the Prophets have as their 
animus to show that the Levitical system and the Deuteronomic code 
were unknown to the Prophets here considered. Doubtless the author 
has tried to keep from the Pentateuchal discussion in these lectures, but 
it was impossible to do so. The prophets are made to speak on this sub- 
ject as they must speak, and are found to be by our author on Wellhaus- 
en’s side. This subjective a priort theory of the Prophets hurts their 
proper interpretation and misrepresents them in not a few instances. 
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(2) The author is categorical and bold in statement, and at times 
careless and unguarded. Writing in brilliant sentences, pushing forward 
novel theories and original interpretations and statements, he apparently 
does not see the objections that start up on every side. Thus in going 
‘behind the question of the supernatural as it is usually stated’’ to ‘the 
intrinsic character of the scheme of revelation as.a whole’’ he takes the 
position: ‘It is a general law of human history that truth is consistent, 
progressive and imperishable, while every falsehood is self-contradictory 
and ultimately falls to pieces. A religion which has endured every 
possible trial, which has outlived every vicissitude of human fortune, 
and has never failed to re-assert its power unbroken in the collapse of its 
old environments, which has pursued a consistent course through 
the lapse of eventful centuries, declares itself by irresistible evi- 
dence to be a thing of reality and power. If the religion of Israel and 
of Christ answers these tests, the miraculous circumstance of its promul- | 

i gation need not be used as the first proof of its truth, but must be re- 

garded as inseparable accompaniments of a revelation which bears the 

historical stamp of reality.”’ This is a grand paragraph and enlists our 
sympathy in many respects yet does not carry conviction with it as to its 
main point, that we can make the supernatural secondary to the grand 
historical reality of Christianity. The author does not seem to realize 
that this test requires immense periods of time in which to apply it. It 
would not apply to the times of the Prophets he was considering, in 
which the religion of Assyria seemed to more and more overcome the 

. religion of Jehovah. It would not apply to the Jewish exiles at 

Babylon, or to the disciples of Jesus in the first Christian century. It 

does not settle the question to-day between the three great religions of 

the ‘world: Mahometanism, Buddhism and Christianity. The power 
of the religion of Israel is in the supernatural element, and it is that 
alone which has given it the victory and this must ever be primary, and 
not secondary to anything else. The fault of Apologetes has been not 
that they have laid too much stress upon the supernatural element at the 
expense of the historical, but that they have divorced the two which 
should ever be treated together, and-they have laid stress upon the 
miracle when they should have paid more attention to the miracle- 
worker, to the Zheophany of the Old Testament, and the authority of the 
Messiah of the New Testament; and that they have in Revelation and 

Inspiration laid the stress upon mere externals, and allowed themselves 

to become absorbed in mechanical operations when they should have 
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studied the nature of that Revelation and Inspiration in the active and 
varied souls of the Prophets to whom the Revelation and Inspiration 
were given ; in other words, they should have paid less attention to the 
details and the results of the Supernatural, and more attention to the 
supernatural force itself, namely God, working through Theophany and 
Jesus Christ in holy men and Prophets, in their words and in their 
deeds, in one grand comprehensive purpose realizing itself step by step 
in history. 

(3) The author is at times radically inconsistent with himself from the 
neglect to make the proper discriminations and from the use of too strong 
language: Thus he claims ‘that it is difficult to understand how any 
sound judgment can doubt that Hosea’s account of his married life is lit- 
eral history” (p. 180), and yet in treating of the Prophecy, Isaiah xr., he 
states: ‘‘It would be puerile to take these expressions literally”’ (p.301). 
And again, ‘‘ Not only have Isaiah’s predictions received no literal fulfil- 
ment, but it is impossible that the evolution of the divine purpose can 
ever again be narrowed within the limits of the petty world of which 
Judah was the centre, and Egypt and Assyria the extremes” (p. 387). 
Now if we could feel authorized to use as strong language as the author, 
we would rather reverse his statements as to Hosea r. and Isaiah x1., and 
regard that as puerile which he claims as alone consistent with sound 
judgment, and vice versa. And the third statement is altogether too 
sweeping for all the facts of the case. 

(4) The author ever inclines to the radical side of criticism. His 
emendations of the text are sometimes excellent, but oftentimes in order to 
an exegesis that suits the theory. His separation of Micah v1. from that 
Prophet is not sufficiently justified by the authority even of Ewald. In 
displacing Joel from his generally recognized position as the leader of 
the choir of the Prophets, and transferring him to be ‘‘ one of the latest 
prophetical books,”’ without any explanation save that given in the Ap- 
pendix (p. 396), he is entirely arbitrary, but is doubtless influenced by 
the necessity of the Wellhausen theory which finds Joel in great measure 
a stumbling block, as one of the early Prophets. 

(5) He under-rates the importance of predictive Prophecy. It is 
true that this element has been greatly over-rated and there has been 
great anxiety on the part of interpreters to find predictions everywhere. 
It is true that ‘‘even when applied to the near future they were not al- 
ways fultilled in that literal way for which some theologians think it 
necessary to contend” (p. 268). But Robertson Smith is hardly 
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justified on this account in going to the other extreme and minimizing 
the predictive element to such an extent as he has done especially with 
regard to the Messianic idea, when interpreting Isaiah vi. 14 sq.: ‘‘ He, 
(The Prophet), says only that a young woman who shall soon become a 
mother within a year may name her child ‘God with us’”’ (p. 272), and on 
Isaiah x1.: ‘‘He sees a king to be required who reigns in Jehovah’s 
name and in thestrength of His spirit, but there is no proof and no likeli- 
hood that he thought of more than this” (p. 306). Our author here ex- 
plains away two very important Messianic passages. 

(6) ‘Lhe author under-rates the importance of the use of the Old 
Testament in the New. It is not true that ‘‘the New Testament writers 
do not help us to understand what a text of Isaiah meant to the 
Prophet himself or to those whom he personally addressed. They tell 
us only what it meant to the first generation of Christianity” (p. 272). 
For while we must distinguish in the New Testament between the inter- 
pretation of an Old Testament passage and its application, or the use of 
its language out of connection with another purpose or for pious edifica- 
tion; yet after these discriminations have been made we may still be 
guided by the use of the Old Testament in the New, to a better under- 
standing of the meaning of the Prophets, on account of the deep 
spiritual sympathy of the authors of the Scripture with one another, the 
unity of the Scriptures in the midst of the variety, and the keen religious 
instinct of a New Testament writer that would enable him to understand 
the Old Testament writer. We hold that the first work of the Exegete 
is to study the writing in its details and its context and its own history. 
But we do not consider that his work of Exegesis is done until he has 
considered his passage in the light of its use in subsequent Scripture and 
in its relation the general scheme of divine revelation. 

In taking leave of this valuable and stimulating work we would 
recommend its use by students with caution and with good judgment, 
for only thus can its merits be eliminated from its detects, and its really 
excellent conceptions of the leading principles of Prophecy, and the gen- 
eral relation of the Prophet’s thought to their history, be apprehended 
and justly estimated and improved. 


i 

\ 
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THE ORIGIN AND THE FORMAL CONTENTS OF THE TALMUD. 
By Rev. P. A. Norpe tt. 


The Talmud (from 99 to teach) is a depository of law, theology, 
exegesis, philosophy, natural science, medical learning, ethics, political 
and domestic economy, as these were understood and discussed in the 
Rabbinical schools for the space of nearly a thousand years after the re- 
turn from Babylon. The numberless rules of conduct which had become 
an intolerable burden to the common people in Christ’s days are here. 
Here are the hair-splitting dialectics, the subtile casuistries by which the 
rabbis, sitting in Moses’ seat, played hide and seek with truth and right- 
eousness. Beside this, there is a mass of mythological and legendary 
lore, parables, anecdotes of the rabbis, the whole tossed together in what 
seems at first sight almost chaotic confusion. There is hardly anything 
in heaven or on earth not discussed in the Talmud. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Talmud is a species of commen- 
tary on the inspired texts of the Old Testament. The Talmud claims 
co-ordinate rank with the Mosaic law. But the Jews themselves have 
not been content with such modest claims. That the Talmud in their 
estimate far outweighs the Scriptures in sanctity and authority is clear 
from the oft-quoted saying of the rabbis, ‘‘ The Bible is water, but the 
Talmud is wine,’’ and that it is a waste of time to study the former when 
one may study the latter. It is useless to argue with a Talmudist even 
out of the Pentateuch itself, for he answers out of the more vererated 
Talmud. 

This excessive veneration springs from the Jewish theory of the 
origin of the Talmud. It is the oral as distinguished from the written 
law. The former inspired as well as the latter. The relation of the one 
to the other is well illustrated by the following example given by Moses 
ben Maimon in Einleitung des Talmud.” Holy One, blessed 
be he, said to Moses, ‘In booths shall ye dwell seven days.’ Afterwards 
he made known to him that these booths were for men only, and not for 
women, nor'was the injunction to dwell in them incumbent on invalids 
or travellers; and that the cover should not be made of anything else 
than a sapling from the earth.... Furthermore he made known to him 
that it was obligatory to eat, drink, and sleep therein, and that its size 
should be not less than seven palms long, by seven palms wide, and the 
height not less than ten palms.’’ All these additional regulations not 
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given in the Pentateuch were held as sacred and obligatory as the written 
commandments. This second law, or Deuterosis, Moses committed in a 

verbal form to the children of Israel ; and again before his death he re- 
peated it in their hearing. In this manner Moses received 613 com- 

mands * and their explanations, viz., the commandments written and 

the explanations oral. These oral explanations were transmitted through 

Joshua, Phinehas, and the successive generations of priests and prophets 
until the time of Rabbi Jehudah, the Holy, in the second century after 
Christ. By his time the mass of legal decisions, moral reflections, theo- 

logical discussions, and biblical expositions called Midrashim, produced 

in the Rabbinic schools, and handed down from teacher to pupil, 

75-ON 5, had become so vast, comprehensive, and contradictory even, 

that it became necessary to reduce it to some shape or order. To his 
labors we owe that part of the Talmud known as the Mishna. 

We speak of the Talmud as if there were but one. There are two, 
that of Jerusalem and that of Babylon. The Talmud Jerushalmi is the 
older, but the Talmud Babli is by far the larger and more esteemed ot 
the two. Where the Talmud simply is referred to, the latter is always 
meant. The name Jerusalem Talmud is not correct, for after the de- 
struction of the Temple by Titus no academy existed at Jerusalem, but 
at Tiberias, where Rabbi Jehudah lived and taught. The Jerusalem 
Talmud soon became corrupted by faulty traditions. New decisions 
were continually promulgated from the younger schools, and this led to 
endless confusion, remedied in part only by a second recension undertaken 
by Rabbi Johanan of Tiberias, toward the end of the third century. The 
confusion arising from contradictory decisions and from academic wran- 
gles, threatened to make chaos of the oral law. In this emergency Rabbi 
Ashe A. D. 365—427, president of the academy of Sura in Babylon, and 
his friend and disciple, Rabbi Abina, undertook the cyclopean task of 
collecting, digesting, and reducing to writing the enormous mass of tra- 
dition which had by that time accumulated. This task was completed 
toward the end of the fifth century, and resulted in a work nearly four 
times the size of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Both consist of two leading divisions, the Mishna and the Gemara. 
The former is substantially the same in both, with only stich minor dif- 
ferences as exist, for example, between the Hebrew and Septuagint texts 
of the Old Testament. But the Gemara, which is 1 commentary on the 

* Of these 248 were M¥D commands, and 365 or MSD prohibitions. 


The number of commands corresponds to the members of the human body, and the prohibitions 
to the number of days in the solar year. 


. 
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Mishna is different. In the Jerusalem Talmud the Gemara covers only 
half the Mishna, but in the Babylon the whole. 

The Mishna, not from IY to repeat, but from MW to learn, 
designates what may be called the text of the Talmud, or the oral law. 
The M5 Spa ANN verbum Dei non scriptum, as distinguished from 
the INIAW MW verbum Dei scriptum. It stands side by side with 
the written law, supplements and completes it. The dialect is the late 
Hebrew. | 

It is only by an accommodation of language that the Gemara can be 
called a commentary. Its comments consist of diffuse rabbinical discus- 
sions and opinions, arranged for and against the disputed question. The 
diverse materials of which the Gemara is composed and which seem to 
be heaped together in almost chaotic disorder, are divided into twenty- 
one classes, known by the technical names of Halacha, Haggada, Joseph- 
ta, etc. A halacha (7739/7 lit. a walk, hence a rule by which to walk) 
is a rabbinic law binding on the life and conscience equally with a posi- 
tive command of the written law. Haggadoth on the contrary are those 
lighter portions of the texts which may be considered as ‘‘sayings,”’ or 
things without authority, plays of fancy, legends, anecdotes of the rabbis, 
allegories and the like—flowers that bloomed alongside the rugged path 
of halachistic study. 

The Gemara is written in Aramaic, that of the Jerusalem being 
somewhat nearer to the Syriac, while that of the Babylonian is purer 
both in grammar and vocabulary. Some parts of the Gemara seem to 
be written in a peculiar dialect unlike either the Syriac or Chaldee. 

This compendium of Jewish thought is divided into six rubrics, the 
so-called DID WY or six orders, the initial letters of which give us 
the technical word DY aterm by which the Talmud is usually desig- 
nated and by which it is universally known among the Jews. 


These six great divisions of the Talinud are the following: 

1. Seder Zeraim, contains 11 treatises, treating of the prayers and bless- 
ings to be observed in connection with the products of husbandry, 
the laws which concern the sabbatical parcircumcision, offerings, 
tithes, first-fruits, ete., etc. 

2. Seder Moed, 12 treatises, the order of festivals, feasts, times, sea- 
sons, etc. 

3. Seder Nashim, the order of women, 7 treatises, deals with conjugal 
laws, divorce, marriage duties, etc. 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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-4. Seder Nizekim, the order of injuries, 10 treatises, deals with matters 
of Rabbinic jurisprudence concerning injuries of various kinds, 
whether done by men or by cattle. 

3. Seder Kodashim, order of consecrations, 11 treatises, treats of sacri- 
fices, oblations, ete. 

6. Seder Taharoth, order of purifications, 12 treatises, deals with purity 
and impurity of various vessels, household furniture, etc., and 
how they should be cleaned. 

These six general orders embrace, as we see, 63 subordinate treatises 
or Masichtoth. Beside these there are a number of minor treatises called 
Masichtoth Ketanoth, which usually form an appendix to the 9th volume, 
when the work is printed in 12 volumes. 


THE BOOK OF RUTH, CONSIDERED STATISTICALLY. 


By C. E. CRANDALL. 


The following statistics on the etymology of Ruth were prepared for 


purpose of gaining a better knowledge of grammatical forms. Though 
it was at first intended to analyze only the verbal forms, the work was 
found so profitable that a like treatment of the other parts of speech was 
included. The results of the work have been summed up and presented 
in this form in order to suggest to other beginners in the study of the 
Hebrew language a very useful exercise for private study. 

- I. Verss.—The number of different verbs in Ruth is 105; of verbal 
‘forms 412. 82 of these verbs, occurring 371 times, are found in the 
Bible over 25 times. 

Of the 26 verbs occurring in the Bible over 500 times, all except 
my are found in this book. Hence 25 of the verbs most frequently 
used in the Hebrew Scriptures furnish 233 out of a total number of 412 
verbal forms in Ruth. 

“VON occurs 54 times. 8 verbs occur 5—10 times. 

and IN} occur 20—25 times. 

NUD. JOT, and 15—20 times. 

times. 

]aY, shut up, and OI¥ reach out, are not found elsewhere in the 
Bible. 


| 
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The 412 verbal forms are thus divided among the conjugations and 


12 Perfect without Vav Conversive.... 72 


1 Infinitive Construct................ 39 
32 Imperfect with Vav Conversive.....141 
2 Imperfect without Vav Conversive.. 74 


The 334 Perfects, Imperfects and Imperatives are thus divided 
among the numbers and persons: 


II. Nouns.—There are 123 nouns and adjectives, and these occur 
868 times. 86 of these, occurring 295 times, are found in the Bible over 
25 times. 


WN occurs 21 times; TWN and me occur 15—20 times; SAN, OY, DY, 
3, NIN and 55, 10--15 times. Of the 123 nouns 8 occur 5—10 times ; 11, 4 
times; 10, 3 times; 25, twice; and 60, once. 

and Hp acquaintance, and bundles, are found 
only in Ruth. 

Of the 363 nominal forms in Ruth, 277 are Singular, 9 are Dual, 77 
are Plural, 237 are masc., 126 are fem.; 177 are in the absolute state, 73 
in the construct, and 113 are found with suffixes. . 

The above statistics do not include proper nouns. Exclusive of the 
genealogical table at the end of the book, there are found 25 proper 
names, occurring 126 times. 1177’ occurs 18 times, Tw twice, and OFIN 
4 times. 


Pronouns anp Pronominat Surrixes.—These are numerous, 
owing to the number of dialogues in the book. The Personal Pronouns 
occur 29 times, of which 9 are of the first person, 8 of the second, and 
12 of the third. 


The demonstrative pronouns occur 9 times, the Interrogative 5 times, 
and the Relative (WW) 42 times. 


The pronominal suffixes used with verbs are but few, 9 forms occur- 
ring 14 times. But the book is very rich in pronominal suffixes attached. 


‘tenses: 
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to nouns and prepositions, and affords an excellent opportunity for their 
study. They occur 201 times in 26 different forms. 

157 are attached to singular nouns and 44 to plurals; 50 are of the 
first person, 54 are of the second person, 97 are of the third person; 181 
are singular, 20 are plural. 

IV. Particites.—There are found 21 adverbs which occur 72 times. 

Vav conversive is used 141 times with the Imp., and 21 times with 
the Perf. 

Vav conjunctive occurs 94 times and is pointed as follows: 

With Sh‘va, 68 times; with Tséré, once; with Hiréq, twice; with Pattih, 4 
times; with Shiréq, 19 times. ‘ F 

But four other conjunctions are found in the book, viz.: °3, TY, ON.. 

and [8, occurring respectively 28, 8, 9, and one times. 


The article occurs 118 times, pointed 
Regularly, 78 times; with Pittaih, twice; with Qaméts, 23 times; combined 
with inseparable prepositions 15 times. He Interrogative occurs 8 times, regularly 
pointed 7 times, and with Pattih once. The sign of the definite object has Tséré 8. 
times and Séghdl 24 times. 
The Inseparable Prepositions are pointed as follows : 


With Pretonic Qaméts................... ‘ 
With Pattah 

With Tséré 

Combined with article 

Combined with suffixes 


{2 occurs, written separately 6 times, as a prefix 28 times. 

It is pointed with Hiréq and Daghesh-forte, 20 times, with Tséré 6 times, with. 
Hiréq once. It is reduplicated when combined with a suffix, once. 

There are but seven other prepositions used in the book, 8 occurring 
19 times, FN 8 times, Dy 12 times, OY 15 times, and all others 6 times. 

The total number of words in the Book of Ruth is 1280. 

From the above facts, however unimportant they may seem to be. 
in themselves, one inference may be drawn which is worthy of consider-. 
ation. The occurrence of so large a number of the most familiar Hebrew 


| 
My With short vowel corresponding to compound Sh‘va..............| 3] 1 
| 
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words and the great variety of forms which we find here demonstrates 
that the Book of Ruth is a most valuable part of the Scriptures for study 
by the beginner in the Hebrew language. Probably no other portion of 
the Bible of equal length is so well adapted to furnish the student with 
a working vocabulary, and with an accurate knowledge of grammatical 
forms. 


=> 


GENERAL+NOYVES. 


Scenery of Palestine. —One who has always lived in the Lebanon 
mountains, in the coast towns, or in the great cities such as Damascus and Jerusa- 
lem, can not realize the wealth of natural beauty of which Palestine is possessed. 
Even this oppressed and poverty-stricken country has fertile fields and broad 
plains, rich soil free from stones, beautiful groves, and far-reaching landscapes, 
such as would be praised if found even in the fairest lands of the globe. The Sea 
of Galilee is more like a work of art than like a natural formation. Its beauty is 
developed by study, like that of Niagara, or like that of the lakes of Switzerland 
‘or Scotland. The silent hills about it clad with verdure, the shadows moving 
over its surface, the numerous flocks on plain and mountain-side, the water- 
‘fowl sporting in bay and inlet, men and animals loitering on the shore, here and 
there in the fields a ploughman or a shepherd, and, most inspiring of all, Hermon 
down in the north, overlooking the whole, form elements sufficient to enrich any 
landscape; but in this case we have sacred associations which throw a special 
charm over the whole.— From East of the Jordan. 


A Hymn to Mitra. ([Rig-Veda, 111. 59. 7.] 
To man comes Mitra down in friendly converse, 
Mitra it was who fixed the earth and heaven ; 
Unslumbering mankind he watches over, 
To Mitra, then, your full libations pour. 


Oh, may the man forever more be blessed 

Who thee, Aditya, serves by ancient law! 
Sheltered by thee, no death him touch, no sadness, 
No power oppress him, neither far nor near. 


From sickness free, rejoicing in our strength 
And our stout limbs upon the round of earth; 
The ordinance of Aditya duly following : 

So stand we ever in the guard of Mitra. 


Most dear is our Mitra, high in heaven, 

Born for our gracious king, and widely ruling. 
Ob, stand we ever in his holy favor 

Enjoying high and blessed happiness. 
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Yea, great is Mitra, humbly to be worshiped 
To man deszending, to his singer gracious. 
Then let us pour to him the high Aditya, 
Upon the flame a faithful offering. 
—From Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief. 


Clausula Libri Geneseos.x—The unpointed Hebrew words following each 
book in the Hebrew Bible have, doubtless, puzzled many readers. Those following 
the Book of Genesis are given below as pointed and translated in Baer and 
Delitzsch’s Text of Genesis: 


Fortis esto! Summa versuum libri 
Geneseos mille et quingenti et triginta 
et quatuor, signum 54 7's (vox memo- 
rialis : 1000, 500, 4, 30); et 
medium eorum versus 27, 40. Et sec- 
tiones ejus quadraginta et tres, signum 
D3 (3.3, 40) et Pericopae ejus duo- 
decim, signum (‘}7, Et loci 


WIN 


may 
DON) 
DY YUN) IND wow’ 
Naw Ty NII DID 


pasekati ejus novem et viginti, signum 
NUT DIO 9, 16, ‘32, ‘77 5, 6, 
N 1). Et voces punctatae quinque, sig- 
num 33 (‘} 3, ‘3 2). Et scripta et 
legenda ejus triginta et duo, signum =) 
(‘S 30. ‘3 2). Numerus pericoparum 
apertarum tres et quadraginta, et clau- 
sarum octo et quadraginta, in universum 
nonaginta et una, signum NY (‘Y 90> 
‘N 1). Anni libri duo milia et trecenti 
novem anni, a die creationis mundi usque 


ad mortem Josephi. 


The Revised Scriptures. The American Bible Revision Committee, at their 
July meeting, completed the second revision of the Old Testament Canon. The 
entire Old Testament has now been gone over on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
further time will be required to make full comparison of views, and to unify the 
renderings adopted. No time has as yet been made public for the appearance of 
the Old Testament; but it is expected that in the course of the year 1884 the great 
work will be concluded, and its results given to the world. It may be expected 
that the Old Testament Revision will encounter less criticism than the New Testa- 
ment,—first, because there are fewer who have, or who will think they have, the 
ability to judge of the work; and secondly, because the need of revision is so 
much greater in the Old Testament, and the improvement will be in proportion so 
much the more manifest.—From S. S. Times. 


{ 
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oye wey W9"): Ruth m. 15.—In Ritter’s Erdkunde, Pt. xv, section I, 
2nd Edition) p. 351, we read: “ The wild boar is the greatest destroyer of the barley 
fields containing Sch’air Arabi, the common barley, which grows everywhere in 
Palestine; consequently the Arabs sow the so called Sch’air Cheschaby or six-rowed 
barley, because this is not disturbed by the wild hogs.” 

The above note may, in my judgnient, be pertinent to the interpretation of 
the expression W5"), Ruth m1. 15. The commentators and trans- 
lators without further ado supply the word ND measure. Thus First in his 
lexicon, sub voce indicates the word ND or [ephab] as fallen out. 
he Talmud, Synhedrin fol. 93, will not concede the ellipsis, because the weight of 

6 FIND would be too heavy for the strength of a woman, still less could it denote 
6 grains of Barley because that would not be a gift befitting Boaz; and it assigns 
to the D/NYU w/w" an allegorical sense. The Chaldee paraphrase endeavors to do 
away with the first objection and translates thus: “He measured six Sain [Heb. 
D’ND] and laid them upon her and there came over her a divine power so that she 
might carry them;” but it nevertheless adds the Talmudic interpretation of the 
six pious persons who were descended from Ruth. 

According to Ritter’s statement we can understand by ONpw we, which 
corresponds exactly to the Arabic name Sch’air Cheschaby, the noble species, from 
which Boaz measured out to her a quantity, not more closely designated ; and that 
he thereby, as also other touches in the narrative indicate, recognized her not as 
a foreigner and beggar, but as one quite his equal. 

For my conjecture it is worthy of notice, that the narrator (111. 17) has Ruth in 
her report to her mother-in-law, make mention not of the quantity but only of the 
quality of the present, in that he puts into her mouth the words: He has also given 
me this six (-rowed) barley. 

It is possible or indeed probable that the Talmud also, in its interpretation of 
the six-fold blessed persons who are said to be denoted by the %'‘¥, has in mind 
the six-rowed barley —From German of F. S. Rens. F. 


How Old Was Solomon When He Began To Reign?—The historical books 
of the Old Testament give no immediate and definite answer to this question, con- 
sequently expositors and those who make special study of Israelitish history are 
of very diverse views respecting I Kgs. 111.7. Diestel, for example, speaks of him? 
as “hardly in his twentieth year”; the Calwer Bibelerklaerung, “at least twenty 
years old’; the Jewish Biblework of First, “twenty to thirty years old.” The . 
article in Riehm’s Handwoerterbuch [Manual Lexicon] draws attention to the fact 
that according to the book of Kings itself (1 Kgs. x1v. 21; x1. 42), Rehoboam was 
already at this time one year old ; and, consequently, we should beware of inferring 
from pop “VW (1 Kgs. 11. 7) that the King was very young. It was the more sur- 
prising n. find despite this, in a very ancient authority® a definite time of life 
assigned to Solomon at his accession to the throne, viz., the twelfth year. There it 
is said: Solomon was King of Israel when twelve years old, and Josiah in upright- 
ness when eight, likewise also Joash began to rule the people at seven years of age. 
These three Kings are cited in this connection as examples in proof that a young 
man who has not yet reached the canonical age of fifty years, may in case of neces- 
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sity and worthiness be made Bishop. The assertions respecting Josiah and Joash 
rest upon quite definite biblical dates (see 11 Kgs. x1.4; xx1r. 1); but upon what 
is the first, that concerning Solomon, founded? By further investigations, it has 
been found not to be so isolated as it at first appeared to be. A neighboring Jewish 
teacher informed me that a Hebrew commentary MOP riPTa%d (1 Kgs. 11. 2) inter- 
prets Y9ND MT): “Thou wilt become a man. Solomon was as yet not YN 
[a man], nor fT/$% VD [son of commandment, confirmed], he was only in his 
twelfth year.” This statement is also made by the ablest Jewish commentator, 
Raschi, who bases it upon the following computation : 

Solomon’s birth, (11 Sam. x11. 24),and Amnon’s infamous treatment of Tamar (II 
Sam. x1t1), occurred at the same time (because they are related, the one immedi- 
ately after the other ?). 

To the murder of Amnon (XIII, 23), 2 years. 

Absalom’s residence in Geshur vs. 38, 3 years. : 

Absalom’s residence in Jerusalem (xIv. 28) to the time of his rebellion, 2 years. 

Famine during the time of David, (xx1. 1), 3 years. 

In the eleventh year of Solomon, the numbering of Israel [by David] which 
(xrv. 28) lasted nine months. ; 

In the twelfth year, David gave his last mandates. Such an age as this does 
not, however, fit the idea which must, according to the books of Kings, be had of 
Solomon at his accession to the throne. But how comes the Apostolical Constitu- 
tions by its account ? Is it also to be met with elsewhere? Josephus says’: And 
Solomon dies, being already aged, having reigned 80 years and having lived 94 years. 

{1 Kgs. xrv. 21 and x1. 42 certainly indicate an age of twenty years or upward, 
possibly somewhat under twenty, surely more than twelve. The computation of 
Raschi can only rest upon the supposition that the narrative in Samuel includes 
all the events of David’s reign and relates them in exact chronological order. F]. 
From the German of E. Nestle, Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
Act. Solomon, Herzog’s Real-Encylopidie. 

2P. 403. In evident disagreement with this statement is that on p. 350, in which his birth is 
removed to the third decade of David’s reign. 

3 Apostolical Constitutions II. (Ed. Lagarde 14, 17). 

4 Rabbi Solomon Isaac of Troyes t 1105. 

5 Archaeol. 8, 7. 8. 


5-7 anv “]5°.—Most of the grammarians assume, asis known, that with respect 
to the stem-form and inflection of the Hebrew verb for go, two parallel roots unite 
by metaplasm. Miiller assumes (2 96) that yn springs from 7) by the change 
from utoh. But an old root 7, 7) go is not elsewhere found in the Semitic: 
Consequently other grammarians-have attempted to trace back to pn those forms 
which appear to belong to the assumed root 7, mPa I believe that these 
last are upon the right course, but they have not yet pushed on to the starting- 
point of the divergence. 

This starting-point is the causative. Originally it must have been pronounced 
yo in the perfect, hence with h at the beginning and at the end of the same 
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syllable. The tendency to dissimilarity put aside the has the closing sound, and 
this made necessary the lengthening of the preceding 4 to 4 and the succeeding 
change of 4 into 6. This 6 arising from 4 was regarded as coming from au, and 
thus the way was opened for the construction of new forms after the manner of 
verbs originally 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact, that the same phenomenon 
of a tendency to dissimilarity [in the initial and final sounds of a syllable] is 
present here in the case of {7 as is familiar in the X of verbs‘. In these latter, 
it is well known that the first person singular, imperfect Qil, as ION, 52N does 
not depend upon the same steps as the other persons, e. g. TINS). SON’. In the 


first forms, the invariable orthography, with only one XX, indicates that the second 
& which closed the syllable, disappeared very early*. 

Should any one, perchance with a view to the rejection of this explanation of 
the theme "}5%, suggest a question as to why this secondary theme has not pressed 


itself into the perfect Qil, I would reply by asking why the secondary theme 5{)), 
which sprung similarly from 3), is restricted to the imperfect Qal. 

Beside “979, there is in Hebrew only one verb occurring in the causative 
which has in its root an initial f} and a medial strong radical, viz. "¥jyJ; and this is 
found (Job. xxx 15) in the perfect Héph‘al, 73717. In this form, therefore, the 
etymological consciousness has triumphed over the tendency to dissimilarity which 
demanded 7]5377. Nevertheless there also appears in this verb the same differ- 
entiation of sound as takes place with pn. Geiger says‘: “ en makes many 
forms from 5’ in the Hyph‘il, thus 7)Y.” To judge from the examples which 
both Geiger and Levy® give, the Hiph‘il has a technical, agricultural signification, 
to plough up. These examples are, indeed, not beyond doubt, for nowhere do we 
meet with a decisive Hiph‘tl as yoy, yoy. We have only such forms as py. 

5)N, which if in the Hiphil could only be taken as Jussive, but as such would not 
fit well into the context. Hence Levy refers them to the otherwise un-Hebraic 
root “JON, from which they may be made as Q&l imperfects, after the manner of 
verbs N5*. I suggest that the form of the Jussive Hiph‘il, 715%, which is exactly 


similar to an imperfect Qil ¥‘‘5, has caused confusion in the speech because a 
causative signification is not definitely indicated in the form.—From the German 
of Franz Praetorias, Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. 


1 Ewald, Hebraiache Sprache des Alten Bundes, 8th edition, §117.c; Gesenius, Grammar, 23d 
edition, § 69, Remark 8. 

2 [The changes suggested by the author are: 7yonn, yon, yon, yin. F.] 

3Ndldeke in Zeitschrift fuer die Morgenlaendische Gesellschaft, XXXII, 593; Fleischer zu De 
Sacy I, § 136. : 

4 Lehrbuch zur Sprache der Mischnah, § 18. 2. 

5 Neuheb. und Chald. Woerterbuch, I. 143. 

6 [The regular forms for the imperfect Qal of this verb as 85, would be: Jae’, Dk: but the 
& is often omitted, and in a few instances } is inserted. See Green’s Gram., § 111.1. b, and 
Gesenius’ Gram., § 68.2 Rem. Omission of § and insertion of } would give 7". IDS as Qal in- 

_ perfects. F.] 
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EDIVORIAL+NOVES. 


Change of Form.—At the request of many of those most interested in THE 
HesBrew SrupEnt, it has been decided to change its form. We trust that the 
change will be agreeable to all. The present form, as will be seen, is more expen- 
sive. The necessity of using better paper increases considerably the cost. We 
issue this month a 32 page number. It will be increased to 48 pages if the sym- 
pathy of those who ought to aid in such an enterprise, shall be accorded us. The 
continuance of TaE HEBREW STUDENT is no longer a question ; it remains to be seen, 
however, whether the friends of Old Testament learning will render that aid and en- 
couragement which are necessary to make it what it ought to be in respect to size 
and quality. The regular subscription already numbers nearly one thousand. It 
ought to be three thousand within a year from the date of issue of the first 
number. The low rate of subscription renders it impossible to pay a commission 
which will justify any one in entering upon the work of canvassing for it. This 
work must be done by its friends. There is not a subscriber who could not, if he: 
were so minded, send a list of three to ten additional names. Is there any 
reason why you should not do this? Will you not do it? 


Another Professor Of Hebrew At Harvard.—We understand that David 
G. Lyon, Ph. D., has been chosen as assistant Instructor in Hebrew and the 
Semitic languages at Harvard University. It is whispered that Dr. Lyon is a for- 
mer favorite pupil of Dr. Toy. Mr. Lyon is a man of iron industry who, in closing 
his perod of special study at the University of Leipzig, submitted as a thesis on 
his application for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, the Assyrian text of Sargon 
re-edited with notes. The thesis bore traces of originality and diligent research on 
every page, and has already called forth high commendations from prominent 
oriental Scholars. It is known at Leipzig that Dr. Lyon is in high favor with Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Delitzsch, the Assyriologist. The management of Harvard Univer- 
sity is to be congratulated on the accession of Dr. Lyon to the working force of one 
of the oldest of American Colleges. What other American Colleges, following the 
lead of this advance step of Harvard University, will make provision for a more 
generous and thorough study within the Semitic field ? Any changes in this direc- 
tion are to be hailed with satisfaction. 


Wellhausen.—Julius Wellhausen has just published a book which gives the 
- results of his studies as to the life and work of Muhammed. This prophet calls 
forth terms of exalted praise. His work, as compared with that of the founder of 
the Christian religion, receives very favorable consideration. 

The book is specially noteworthy, however, as marking a decided change in the 
plans and work of this unquestionably able scholar whose writings have so greatly 
stirred the theological world,.in these latter days. It is a purely philological study 
which is here undertaken. The author speaks of it in this manner and alludes to 
the fact that it is a change from his theological labors. It is understood that not 
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alone in his publications but in his University work as well, Theology has been 
abandoned for Philology, pure and simple. The chair of Theology at Greifswald is 
to be exchanged for an assistant’s position (Professor extraordinarius) at Halle, 
where he will lecture on Orientalia, as a member of the Philosophical Faculty. 
This step is regarded by many as but the logical outcome of Wellhausen’s writings. 
Having assailed the foundations of theology till many of the most valued positions 
had seemed to him untenable, he could not as an honorable man and consistent 
logician continue to teach that which was expected in a Theological faculty. In 
going to Halle, he finds a larger, more famous school, but is given a place of lower 
rank. His future course will doubtless be watched with undiminished interest. 
Will he go still farther away from all that is theological ? 


Summer Study.—Is it true that only superficial, slip-shod work is done at 
“Summer Schools?” An impression of this kind is very general, and 
indeed many claim that only this kind of work can be done. That there 
is abundant ground for this impression is undeniable. There are facts which seem 
to go far in establishing it; yet care must be taken not to generalize too hastily. 
In Hebrew, for instance, will any one say that the work done under Dr. James 
Strong, at Chautauqua, or that under Dr. Willis J. Beecher, at Asbury Park, was 
not of the very highest order? It ought in fairness, however, to be said, that in 
two other places where it was professed to teach this language, the work was of a 
most deplorable character. It must be confessed that the chances for doing 
a reasonable amount of a reasonable quality of work at a place of summer resort, 
are less than for doing the same in College or University ; for (1) men go to these 
places professedly to seek rest, not to work ; and (2) the multitudinous variety of 
entertainments, which the managers arrange for the purpose of drawing crowds, 
tends greatly to distract and disturb those whose desire it is to study. Yet it can- 
not be questioned for a moment that good work can -be, and ¢s being done. Two 
facts bearing on this point deserve recognition: (1) as a rule only the best talent 
is employed to give instruction. Now no one will deny that a first-rate teacher 
will accomplish far more, in both quality and quantity, even under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, than a second-rate or third-rate teacher, under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable. (2) Summer School students work voluntarily. 
They come to receive instruction, because in their regular work they have 
felt the need of that instruction which they now have the opportunity of obtaining. 
They are, for the most part, men and women of ability, with whom it is a principle 
to make the most of everything that presents itself. They come hungry for the 
information which is offered. Will not such students work in spite of distraction 
ana disturbance? Let it be granted that superficial work is done in many of the 
so-called Summer Schools, in just as many Colleges and Theological Seminaries 
proportionately is the work, which is done, a farce, if judged by any true standard. 


The True Massoretic Text.—One hindrance in the way of accomplishing the 
task that belongs to the science of the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
is the fact that, as yet, the true Massoretic Text has not been finally determined. 
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Indeed, this determination could not before now have been made. For until very 
recently, neither the Massorah itself had been collected into one body, nor had 
all the various MSS. of it been thoroughly collated. In the old days, when MSS. 
were slowly copied, and printing was laborious and costly work, those who ordered 
MSS. copies of the Hebrew Old Testament, or who printed editions of the Hebrew 
Text, secured for their books only so much of the immense body of the Massorah, 
as each could afford, or was willing, to pay for. Thus it has come about that no 
MS. or printed edition of the Hebrew Scriptures contains the entire Massorah. It is 
easy to see that a careful collation of existing MSS., and a gathering of the entire 
Massorah into oné hody, are necessary preliminaries to the determination of the 
true Massoretic Text. This work, we are happy to say, has at last been done. 
Dr. Ginsburg, who has given twenty years to travel, and to the study of the MSS. 
and editions of the Massorah, is now publishing the results of his labors, in Eng- 
land, in four large folio volumes. Three of these volumes are to contain the He- 
brew text of the entire Massorah, and the fourth volume will give an English - 
translation of those portions that are a key to the import of the whole work. It is 
hard to say whether we ought most to admire the patient scholarship, the indomi- 
table energy, or the love for God’s Word, to which this work bears witness. With 
no hope of pecuniary reward, the means for publishing this great work being secured 
through the generosity of pious and noble hearts, Dr. Ginsburg has given twenty of 
the best years of his life to this task, content, as he himself says, if he has thus 
contributed towards determining the true form of the Hebrew Scriptures To such 
devotion, such piety, such scholarship, which God has given to the church in noble 
men all along the centuries, do we owe the possession of the Word of God in its 
present purity. 


Old Testament Literature.—Much, these days, is being written upon the Old 
Testament, much that is valuable, much too that is worthless. To so great an 
extent are Old Testament questions occupying the attention of the ministry and 
the laity of our churches, that the Reviews are, in some cases, almost entirely 
taken up with papers devoted to these or closely related subjects. Publishers 
appreciate the fact, and send forth volume after volume in this department of 
study. Nor are pastors behind-hand in this matter. Itis a constantly recurring 
question: “Can I not afford to purchase this book? Must I not have it?” It is 
¢2rtainly true that money is spent in no better way than for books, provided, of 
course, the books are what they claim to be. It is safe to assume that of the books 
published in this department, not one-half are worth the paper upon which they 
are printed. But how is this fact to be determined ? The publisher will naturally 
recommend his own publication. Newspapers, it is true, furnish reviews of the 
current literature, but is it always reliable and trustworthy? Is there any way by 
which a pastor, who cannot gain access to & certain book, may be informed of its 
value? It is in this connection, perhaps, that mention may be made of THE 
Hesrew Book ExcuHAngeE, which has just been organized. It will be one of the 
chief functions of this exchange to furnish information concerning books relating 
to the Old Testament or to the department of Semitic Study. If one desires to 
know the price, size, publisher, date of publication, or character of a given book, or 
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the general estimate set upon it, such information will be furnished by The 
Exchange. Its other functions need not be spoken of in this place. It is believed 
that the opportunity of obtaining such information will be gratefully welcomed by 
many book-buying pastors and students. 


QUESTIONS+AN D +ANSWERS. 


[Questions of general interest, relating to the Old Testament and to the Hebrew 
Language will be published in one number of The Hebrew Student and the answers 
to these questions will be published in the succeeding number. It is expected that 
the answe:s as well as the questions shall be furnished by readers of the journal. 
The initials of the interrogator and of the answerer will be appended in each 
case. Readers are requested to forward to the Editor questions which may occur 
to them from time to time, and answers to such of the questions as they may 
see proper to consider. ] 


1. What passages in the Old Testament contain the word “drive out” or “expel,” 
as applied to the Canaanites, and also the word “destroy” used in the same con- 
nection ? C. A. H. 

[The writer of course disloes the pamenges containing the Hebrew words so 
translated.— Editor. 

2. Where can I get the most siltianiinaitiaa and exhaustive statement about the 
early inhabitants of Canaan ? Our mummied friend, Rameses II, waged war with the 
Hittites, the Egyptians afterwards were engaged with the Philistines ; but in what 
period, and in what succession did the early people inhabit Canaan before Abra- 
ham became a Westerner ? C. A. H. 

3. In the Baer and Delitzsch text, there occur several cases where _ is found 
before _, e. g. in a=) Isa. III. 17. Are not these errors in pointing ? M. L. H. 

4. What is the force of the word “VON in Ex. II, 14. A. E. J. 


5. What is the difference between the Qil Passive Participle and the Niph‘al 
Participle ? 

6. What are some of the best books giving information concerning the man- 
ners, customs, language, etc., of the Egyptians at the time of the Exodus? 

8. C. D. 

7. What is the explanation of the use of the point after Sh’va in M3 Gen. 
III. 6 (Baer and Delitzsch text)? M.B. L. 

8. Does ‘Gesenius’ Grammar recognize the doctrine of the intermediate or 
half-open syllable ? H.L. 8. 

9. I understand, of course, that when a final He is treated as a consonant, 
this fact is indicated by Mippiq. But the question rises, when is it a consonant, 
and when is it merely a vowel-letter ? H.L.S8 

10. Why is (9 written small in the word ON 373 (Gen. II.3)? O. A.B. 
11. What is the best construction of the words ['”” 93) (Gen. II. 5)? 
O. A. B. 
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BOOK: 


[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, 
will be promptly noticed under this head. Attention will not be conjined to new books; 
but notices will be given, so far as possible, of such old books, in this department of 
study, as may be of general interest to pastors and students. | 


THE COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY ON THE QURAN.* 


The plan adopted by Mr. Wherry in preparing his comprehensive Commentary 
on the Quran is thus stated in his preface : 

1. To present Sale’s translation of the Quran in the form of the Arabic origi- 
nal, indicating the Sipara, Surat, Ruqu of the Sipara, Ruqu of the Surat, etc., 
as they are in the best Oriental editions. 

2. To number the verses as they are in the Roman Uerdu edition of Maulvi 
Abdul Qadir’s translation. This arrangement will be of special benefit to mis-- 
sionaries in India. 

3. To exhibit in the notes and comments the views of the best Muslim com- 
mentaries. Much has also been culled from the best European writers on Islam. 

4. To the above is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with additional notes 
and emendations. 

These notes and emendations are essential to a correct understanding of the 
Quran by English readers. Sale’s translation partakes so much of a personal 
exposition or interpretation that it gives us his views of the Quran, rather than 
the Quran, pure and simple. And modern research has brought to light many 
things concerning the history of the Arabs which greatly modify many of Sale’s 
statements. Mr. Wherry has supplied the needed corrections. His judicious com- 
ments “call special attention to certain doctrines of the Quran, e. g., its testimony 
to the genuineness and credibility of the Christian Scriptures current in the days 
of Muhammed ; the evidence it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; its 
testimony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, in his professing to attest the 
Former Scriptures, while denying almost every cardinal doctrine of the same,— 
in his putting into the mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture history, 
prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of his prophetic pretensions,—and in 
his appealing to Divinity to sanction his crimes against morality and decency.” 
Mr. Wherry has performed his work in a most scholarly manner. His edition of 
the Quran is undoubtedly the best. 


A STUDY OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


One of the best points in connection with this book is the fact that it is in- 
tended for popular reading. Ministers, we think, would be greatly surprised did 
they know how familiar to their parishioners the questions discussed in this book, 
and others of a similar nature have become within a few years. This is lost sight 


* A comprehensive Commentary on the gare: Comprising Sale’s Translation and Prelimi- 

nary Discourse, with additional Notes and endations, together with a complete Index to the 
Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes, By the Rev. 4. M. Wherry, M. A., vol. [., and vol. 29in 
as English and Foreign Philosophical Library. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin. and Company, 1882. 
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of in the world of scholarship, and the great mass of matter written on these sub- 
jects is, for the most part, of such a character as to be of no service to the ordinary 
reader. Dr. Stebbins, a teacher of many years, a scholar of ripe experience, has 
undertaken the difficult task of presenting a most intricate subject, in a popular 
*manner, and it is due the author to say that he has succeeded admirably. His 
Introductory Examination* of Kuenen’s Religion.of Israel is cutting, fresh, and upon 
the whole, satisfactory. He makes no assertions which do not seem backed by 
careful and laborious research. The second part of his work is presented in a 
manner more clear, in a style more simple than we have ever before seen. After 
a brief Introduction he takes up the External Evidence of the Mosaic Authorship 
of the Pentateuch as found in writings (1) from Christ to Malachi, (2) from Mala- 
chi to the Captivity, (3) from the Captivity to David, (4) from David to Moses. 
Under the head of Jnternal Evidence there are taken up the questions: (1) An- 
tiquity of Style; (2) Contents and Structure ; (3) Undesigned Coincidences ; (4) 
Minuteness of Details ; (5) Chasms in History ; (6) References to Egyptian Cus- 
toms ; (7) Adoption of Egyptian words and Rites; (8) No Evidences of Later 
Enactments, etc. It is sufficient to say that every pastor, every Sunday-school 
Teacher should read this book. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


‘The existence of an ancient apocryphal book called Enoch is abundantly 
proved by the references made to it in Jude and nearly all the church Fathers ; 
and the character of these citations are such as to show beyond all doubt that it 
was virtually the same as the one now before us. The book is somewhat prophetic 
in character, seeking to unravel the past and future mysteries of divine providence 
under the assumption of a superhuman source of information. It discusses theo- 
logical questions, such as the relation between men’s sin and God's justice, the 
part of God in the wonderful workings of natural laws, the final and universal 
overthrow of evil powers and the reign of Jehovah, the pre-existence, or rather 
pre-mundane existence of the Messiah, his coming and inauguration of the long- 
expected kingdom of glory, the resurrection and the rewards of the good after 
death and the punishment of the wicked. 

We regard this book, in its present form, as aninvaluable contribution to theo- 
logical study. It is one of the oldest specimens of apocalyptic literature and 
reflects the convictions and desires of God’s people at various periods of their his- 
tory. It was modeled after the old prophets and was written in a devout spirit and 
for religious purposes. It is certainly a most important aid to a proper under- 
standing of the political, social, moral and religious surroundings of Christ. It 
not only confirms much that had hitherto been learned about his times, but con- 
tains information not otherwise obtainable. 


* A study of the Pentateuch. For Popular Reading. Being an inquiry into the age of the so- 
called books of Moses, with an introductory examination of recent Dutch theories, as repre- 
sented by Dr. Kuenen’s “Religion of Israel.” By Rurus P. StessBins, D. D., formerly President, 
Lecturer on Hebrew Literature, and Professor of Theology in Meadville Theological School 
Boston, Geo. W. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, 1881, 12 mo. cloth, $1.25. Z 

+ The Book of Enoch: Translated from the Ethiopic, with Introduction and Notes. By Rev. 
George H. Schodde, Ph. D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Andover: W. F. 
Draper, 1882. 12mo. Clota, $1.50. 
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RECENY:PAPERS 


RELATING TO THE CLD TESTAMENT. 


The Decalogue in Exodus and Dr. Franz Zeit- 
 schrift fuer kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirehli es Leben, No. 6. 
ani The Integrity of the Book of Isaiah. Wm. Henry Coss. Bibliotheca Sacra, 
uly. 

Deutero-Zechariah. Dr. BERNHARD STADE. Zeitschrift fuer die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, No. 2, 1882. [This was begun in vol. for 1881.] 

Job, Chapters xxvii and xxvii. Buppe. Zeitschrift fuer die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, No. 2, 1882. 

The Decalogue. Das Juedische Literaturblatt, x1, No. 20. 

Deut. xxv, 2. Das Juedische Literaturblatt. x1, No. 20. Criticism on the 
above. Dr. Caro. No. 31. 

A Jewish German Chrestomathy. Dr. Lewin. Das Juedische Literaturblatt, 
x1, Nos. 17. 19, 20. 2 . 

The Book of Wisdom. Rea. LANE PooLe. Modern Review, July. 

The Origin of the Name Jehovah. T.TytEeR. Modern Review, July. 

Delitzsch on the Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch. Pror. S. I. 
Curtiss, Po. D. Presbyterian Review, July. 

Adonai as the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton, [FJ]. Dr. E. Nestue. 
Theologische Studien aus Wuertemberg, No. 3, 1882. 

Concerning the History of the Neo-Hebraic Lexicography. CO. Sirarriep. 
Zeitschrift fuer die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, No. 2, 1882. 

NDNMD NAD. The Passover Haggadah. Dr.S. Wotrsoun. Das Juedische 
Literaturblatt, x1, No 16. 

‘Theological Education: The study of lanzuages cognate with Hebrew. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, July. 

The Hittites and the Bible. British Quarterly Review, July. 

The History of Research concerning the Structure of the O. T. Historical 
Books. Pror. Arcu. Durr. Bibliotheca Sacra, July. 

Biblical Theologys Pror. C. A. Briaas, D. D. Presbyterian Review, July. 

The Evangelist of the Old Testament. Pror. Gro. H. Scnopps, Pa. D. 
Lutheran Quarterly, July. 

The Witch of Endor. Advance, Aug. 3. 

Obligatory Services in the Synagogue. Rassi Henry Gersonr. Sunday- 

ol Times, Aug. 5. 

5 sees and Tales from the Talmud and Midrash. American Israelite, 
uly 28. 

Ancient Egyptian Burial. The Hebrew, Aug. 4. . 

The “Sacred Books of the East.” Rev. C. W. Park. Bibliotheca Sacra, July. 

Buddhist Birth Stories. Rev. J.T. Brxsy. Unitarian Review, August. 

The History of Superstition in the Talmud. Dr. 8. Woxursonn. Das 
Juedische Literaturblatt, x1. Nos. 16, 17 and 21. Criticism on the above. 
Dr. No. 19. 

The Tosefta; Its Importance to Science. Dr. ZUCKERMANDEL. Das Juedische. 
Literaturblatt, x1, Nos. 22, 24, 25 and 26. 
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